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paragrapher of the present day who sacrifices everything to bril- 
liance of wit, his criticism was negative and thereby, most fre- 
quently, destructive. Indeed, it was in the period when the spirit 
of vigorous protestation that animated the past was at its lowest 
ebb that Libertinism nourished most freely. Briefly, it may be 
characterized as a kind of decadent opposition to the outspreading 
and overtowering absolutism of the Church of the seventeenth 
century. It was a philosophical dilettanteism that had infected all 
the upper classes of society. During the course of the following 
century, when the somnolent populace began to re-assert itself, it 
was doomed to a gradual downfall. 

John L. Gerig. 
Columbia University. 



Die Frauen rings um Friedrich Hebbel. Neue Materialien zu ihrer 
Erlkenntnis. Mit einem Anhang : Aus Hebbels Freuncleskreis. 
Von Albrecht Janssen. Hebbel-Forschungen vni. Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1919. xi + 144 pp. 

Certainly the most striking part of this little book is the evidence 
it brings forward in support of the view that Friedrich Hebbel was 
the illegitimate son of a Pastor Volekmar, the same man to whom 
Werner refers as Volckmann, a popular version of the name. The 
editor of the series (Hebbel-Forschungen) , while not considering 
the evidence compelling, does consider it worthy of attention. 
Even the author, though evidently much in love with his theory, 
does not claim to have established it conclusively. 

Briefly the evidence is as follows. The rumor that Hebbel was 
Volckmar's son was generally current in Wesselburen from the 
poet's boyhood days on. After Bamberg came into possession of 
Heb'bel's Nachlass, he wrote (1882) to Hugo Schlomer in Wessel- 
buren, as a native of that place interested in founding a committee 
for the purpose of perpetuating the poet's memory, requesting him 
to find out what he could about Volekmar, " da angenommen 
werden miisse, dass dieser der natiirliche Vater Hebbels gewesen 
sei." This letter from Bamberg was lost by the recipient, though 
his reply referring to the matter, dated 28. 8. 1882, is in Janssen's 
possession. The fact that Bamberg had dignified the " rumor " 
by his serious attention, though the investigation had no definite 
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results, encouraged Janssen, as he tells us, to make another and 
more determined effort. 

Schlomer's grandparents came to Wesselburen in 1820. His 
grandfather, as Armenarzt, frequently treated the poet's mother, so 
also in her final illness. His grandmother told him in 1869 that 
Volckmar was Hebbel's father. Janssen found out a good deal 
about Volckmar, especially from church records. Volckmar, whose 
father was also a pastor, was born in Curau in 1766, graduated in 
theology in 1792, came (as Diakonus) to Wesselburen in 1797, 
where he died in 1814. He was a man of wide education, a good 
writer, brilliantly endowed in fact, but dissolute. He lost both 
first and second wife within three and one-half years, and in 1804 
he took as a third wife his former servant girl, already the mother 
of two children. On this occasion he promised to receive and bring 
up these children as if they were his own, as they probably were. 
His general reputation was such that he was excluded from his 
pulpit for a time. Unfortunately the author does not tell us when 
this was. The truth of his hypothesis would involve the conclusion 
that the pastor remained incorrigible till the end. 

The church records also furnished some information in regard 
to the poet's mother. Until 1875 it was the unvarying custom in 
Wesselburen to affix the word Junggeselle to the name of the man, 
and the word Jungfrau to the name of the girl in reporting a mar- 
riage between such persons. In this case the term Junggeselle is 
employed for the artisan Hebbel, but not the title Jungfrau for 
Antje Schubart. The author has official assurance that this is 
significant. Further, it is noted that the marriage took place in 
Wesselburen, and not in Wohrden, where, however, the records 
show that both parties to the contract had lived several years prior 
to their engagement — a bit of new information the author brings 
out. Was this due to their fear of gossip in Wohrden? 

That the young wife of Claus Friedrich Hebbel had abundant 
opportunity to become acquainted with Volckmar after the removal 
to Wesselburen is evident from the fact that she worked out in the 
better families in the village. 

As Janssen points out, the hypothesis, if true, would explain 
several things. First of all the sudden emergence of a genius in a 
family in which everyone else had been and remained on a low level 
of intelligence. Also it would account for the remarkable differ- 
ence in type between Hebbel and his brother, who never rose higher 
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than his father. The author points out that Hebbel resembled 
neither his father nor his mother, Was not in fact a peasant type 
at all. It might also explain why Friedrich was the object of his 
father's ill will and of his mother's special affection, although this 
could easily be explained by the boy's ambition to rise above the 
father's level. 1 

Where Bamberg got his idea, whether from the Nachlass or not, 
whether he destroyed what evidence he may have seen, whether 
Hebbel himself knew anything of such evidence, whether this may 
have been the reason he never returned to his native village — these 
questions the author asks to leave unanswered. 

While this first chapter in Janssen's book is the most striking, 
it is not the most valuable. Those of us who attempt to get a clear 
picture of an author as a whole usually and naturally exhaust our 
energies on the outstanding problems of his life and productions. 
There are many minor issues that it seems either impossible or 
useless to follow up thoroughly. Here we rely willingly, too wil- 
lingly perhaps, upon previous investigators, who may have had the 
same feeling about the matter. In this way gradually a false tra- 
dition arises. Such has been the case with Hebbel, 2 and it is 
Janssen's distinct service to have made a new examination of the 
records, in some cases the first and only examination, with the 
result that he is able in many instances to correct or supplement 
the best authorities on the poet. For example, he shows that it 
was Dethlefsen's wife rather than Dethlefsen himself who took the 
initiative in furthering Hebbel's education (p. 16). Also, relying 
on a letter from Hedde, he thinks it proper to date the beginning 
of Hebbel's poetic firstling (Ringreiterfest) back from 1829 to the 
summer of 1828 (p. 113). 

The women discussed are Amalia Schoppe, Elise Lensing, and 
Christine Enghausen. The author presents the circumstances con- 

"The author is generally fair in his argument. Hardly, however, in 
quoting the poet's fwrchtbares Urteil on his father — the well-known passage 
from the Tagebuch — omitting all reference to the milder conclusion of it. 

'I keenly regret that this hook reached me too late to prevent the con- 
tinuation of a part of this false tradition in my own biography of Hebhel. 
The error in the date of Amalia Schoppe's death, 1851 for 1858, is to be 
sure not of that kind, being an unaccountable oversight; but for the dates 
of her editorship of the Modespiegel, 1827-1833 instead of 1827-1845, as 
Janssen asserts, p. 25, I relied on the Allgemeine d. Biographic. 
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necting them with Hebbel from their side, for a change, instead of 
from his. Particularly does he desire to vindicate the two former, 
and he is not in the least careful to shield Hebbel in the process. 
Eather the opposite. When we read the letters from Amalia 
Sehoppe to a friend, published here (p. 26 f.) for the first time, 
we get an intimate view of an earnest and lovable personality, and 
we can easily agree with the author in deploring Kuh's somewhat 
supercilious characterization of the sittenrichterliche Jugend- 
schrlftstellerin, partial if true, or any other condescending treat- 
ment of a woman who meant so much in the poet's life. The 
author's conclusion, however, that she and Hebbel stood by nature 
in profound contrast to each other, is hardly more than could be 
inferred from the poet's presentation of the case. That she per- 
mitted Sehoppe to drive her to marry him by a threat of suicide in 
case of refusal — again a new fact of Janssen's discovery — is enough 
to characterize her once and forever as incomprehensible to Hebbel. 
Also it can hardly be said that Janssen's defense of her against 
Hebbel's accusation of having forced him to sign a polemical 
article of her own writing is really a defense. That Hebbel exag- 
gerated the importance of the occurrence may be true, but his was 
just the sort of nature to feel such an affront deeply. 

Most interesting is the rounding out of the fate of this woman, 
so unhappy in her children, as well as the discussion of the final 
disposition of Hebbel's letters to her. Her son, Alphons, whom 
she followed to America after he had dishonored their name in 
Germany, refused to return the letters upon the poet's request after 
his mother's death, and replied, rather rudely, that he had de- 
stroyed them. The author is convinced that these letters included 
the early ones, though that does not seem to me conclusive from his 
argument. It is a pity that his presentation of this part of his 
material is not clearer. 

Regarding Elise Lensing the author says : " Verleuimdung und 
Zynismus haben ihr Bild beschmutzt ; ich habe versucht, es rein zu 
waschen." He repels as totally unfounded and malicious Gutz- 
kow's assertion that she was the cast-off mistress of a wealthy 
merchant at the time Hebbel met her, and denies that she harl 
had a " past." 3 He establishes the place of her birth as Lenzen 

3 Hebbel, at any rate, does not seem to have been aware of any such state 
of affairs. Cf. Briefe, m, 6. 

4 
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an der Elbe, Oct. 14, not Leezen in Schleswig-Holstein, Oct. 18, 
as in Werner. Likewise he sets himself, with success, the task of 
destroying the tradition that she was eine ungebildete Naherin, 
and proves that it is wrong to refer to her as a seamstress at all. 
The supposed modiste's shop she bought from Frau Baumgartner 
was in reality a tobacco store ! And the author makes it plausible, 
from the nature of her associates in Hamburg, that she earned 
money by teaching, a profession for which she was properly 
equipped. The " von " he thinks was added to her name by 
Hebbel, in his somewhat characteristic desire to shine with titles. 

Among the most successful passages in the book, it seems to me, 
is that on page 70 f., where the author presents Elise's case in 
opposition to Werner's biography, pp. 242 and 275. It was the 
time of Hebbel's indignation at her conduct in Hamburg (see esp. 
his letter of Dec. 16, 1844), when he reproached her for using his 
name as that of her husband. Janssen points out that practical 
conditions, such as difficulty in leasing rooms, forced this upon her, 
and also that she had long been assuming Hebbel's name with his 
knowledge and consent. Of course it is well known that he had 
already addressed letters to her as Frau Doktor Hebbel. Thus his 
indignation in that letter came rather late. In general the cham- 
pionship of her case here is so good as to render a defense of the 
poet difficult. 

When a man's life lies before us as fully as Hebbel's in his 
letters and diaries, a minute examination of it will inevitably 
reveal many shortcomings. Who, when subjected to this test, his 
life surveyed as a whole from first to last, could come out un- 
scarred? Certainly Hebbel does not. And it is not his marriage 
with Christine that weighs most heavily against him, for in that 
act lay too much of the grimness of necessity. Other things are 
less excusable. It seems to be true that in spite of the touching 
words upon the death of his little son, Max, he allowed him to be 
buried in a pauper's grave. So also with the second child, and, 
far worse yet, so too with Elise herself, and that at a time when 
his circumstances were much better. Is it not a mystery, how 
Hebbel (and Christine) could have allowed this to happen? And 
was it to spare her feelings, that she was kept strictly away from 
all company during her stay in Vienna, never making herself 
known by name to the most intimate friends of the family? Per- 
haps so. 
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Elise Lensing's letters to Hebbel were, as the author shows, in 
existence as late as 1896, when Christine, who had withheld them, 
promised to send them to the archives in Weimar. This promise 
was never kept, and Janssen supposes that they were destroyed to 
conceal some things that would have weighed heavily against the 
poet. 

The chapter on Christine Enghausen describes the auspicious 
opening of her career as actress, and emphasizes particularly her 
untiring zeal in perpetuating the poet's memory and winning him 
proper recognition. She was fortunate in seeing these efforts 
crowned with success before her death in 1910. 

The Appendix, Axis Hebbel's Frexindeskreis, gives us welcome 
information concerning Hocker, Brede, and others, and particularly 
follows the fortunes of Leopold Alberti in America. The author 
quotes liberally from an article by Alberti in the Hamburger Cor- 
respondent (Aug., 1877), directed against certain statements in 
Kuh's biography. Following the lead given here, he makes it seem 
likely that the poem entitled Nachtliches Echo (Werke, v, 150) 
belongs essentially to Alberti and not to Hebbel. It was nothing 
for Alberti even to be proud of. Why Hebbel should have appro- 
priated it is a mystery. 

This little book is, in short, an important contribution to our 
knowledge of Hebbel. The author deserves full credit for dis- 
covering sources hitherto unthought of, and for presenting us the 
results of his painstaking investigation with refreshing brevity and 
directness. He has thrown new light on a number of interesting 
questions, he has exposed an imposing array of errors. Under the 
circumstances his noticeable satisfaction at being so often in a 
position to correct the redoubtable trio, Kuh, Werner, and Born- 
stein, is perhaps excusable. 

T. M. Campbell. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 



